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MEXICO. 
FRONTERA. 

By  Consul  Thomas  n.  Bowman,  June  S. 

The  Frontera  consular  district  comprises  the  entire  State  of  Ta- 
basco and  that  part  of  the  State  of  Chiapas  lying  east  and  north  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  adjoining  Tabasco.  For  nearly  60  miles  back 
from  the  gulf  coast  the  land  is  low  and  marshy  and  in  the  autumn, 
the  heavy  rainy  season,  much  of  it  is  under  water.  This  land  is  not 
of  great  productive  value  in  its  present  condition,  being  used  mostly 
for  grazing  cattle,  but  could  possibly  be  reclaimed  by  drainage.  The 
soil  beyond  the  swamp,  according  to  general  local  opinion,  is  not 
surpassed  anywhere  for  fertility. 

Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  timber  are  the  only  important 
sources  of  wealth,  of  the  district.  Sugar  mills,  a  few  small  saw  mills, 
and  soap  and  brick  factories,  all  of  minor  importance,  are  the  only 
industries.  The  fertile  soil  and  warm  climate  make  possible  the  har- 
vesting of  two  and  three  garden  and  field  crops  per  year,  and  fruit 
trees  bear  almost  the  year  aromid.  There  is  an  abundance  of  rain^ 
Principal  Products  of  the  District. 

Basing  calculations  upon  export  statistics  the  principal  products 
of  the  district  in  the  order  of  their  value  for  1917  were  cattl6,  cacao,  ma- 
hogany, rubber,  coffee,  and  dyewood.  Sugar,  corn,  rice,  and  tropical 
fruits,  particularly  bananas,  are  grown  also,  but  no  statistics  of 
these  products  are  available.  The  fact  that  sugar  is  regularly  im- 
ported indicates  that  the  production  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  local 
demand.  A  small  surplus  of  corn  and  rice  is  shipped  to  other  parts 
of  Mexico.  Bananas  would  lead  all  other  products  if  there  were  a 
market,  the  country  being  well  adapted  to  this  fruit,  but  since  Ameri- 
can ships  discontinued  calling  to  buy  them  the  groves  have  been  neg- 
lected and  the  production  has  declined.  Limes  are  the  only  other 
fruit  that  have  been  exported  to  a  foreign  market.  Coconuts  and 
copra  are  also  exported. 

Mahogany  is  the  leading  article  of  export  from  Frontera.  The 
mahogany  operations  were  more  tlian  normally  active  in  1917  with 
good  prospects  for  1918.  Prices  were  high,  reaching  $00  United 
States  currenc}^  per  ton  of  480  feet,  board  measure.  Most  of  the 
mahogany  is  shipped  in  the  log.  The  demand  for  cedar,  although 
never  so  great  as  that  for  mahogany,  was  below  normal  in  1917. 

Before  farmers  became  interested  in  the  planting  of  bananas, 
cacao  was  the  leading  crop.  Many  farmers,  unfortunately,  aban- 
doned cacao  for  bananas,  and  it  is  now  second  in  prcduction.     No 
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cncao  was  sliipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  most 
of  the  crop  being  consumed  within  the  Republic. 

CoflFee  growing  has  been  undertaken  only  by  companies  controlled 
by  foreign  capital.  Chiapas  coffee  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
Brazil  product  because  it  maj^,  be  gathered  as  it  ripens  and  it.i.s  not 
necessary  to  strip  it  as  is  donp  in  Brazil.  Coffee  is  the  fourth  .larg- 
est product  exported."  At  pre,«jent,  while  conditions  are  very  favorabte 
to  coffee  growing,  scarcity  of  labor  is  a  serious  handicap. 
Flood  Causes  Loss  of  Cattle — Dyewoods  and  Oil. 

Many  cattle  were  drowned  in  1917  by  the  October  flood,  and  the 
remainder  suffered  from  the  shortage  of  grazing  land  caused  b}'  the 
flooding  of  the  pastures.  Prices  held  fairly  Avell,  choice  bulls  for 
butchering  bringing  as  high  as  130  pesos  gold,  an  exceptional  price 
here.  The  State  of  Yucatan  afforded  a  good  market  for  cattle  from 
this  district.  The  native  cattle  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  low 
grade,  being  small  and  narrow  hipped.  Improving  the  breed,  by 
importing  good  bulls  from  the  United  States,  "apj^ears  to  have  been 
neglected  of  late. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  dyewood  in  this  district  but  the  demand, 
which  was  quite  active  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  ceased  in  the  early 
part  of  1917  and  there  is  no  more  cutting.  It  is  said  this  demand 
was  created  by  the  shortage  of  dyes  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where following  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  German  dyes,  but 
that  the  synthetic  dye  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  now 
attained  sufficient  production  to  dispense  with  the  dyewood. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  here,  and  one  company  is  at  present  oper- 
ating on  a  very  limited  scale,  producing  only  30  barrels  of  oil  per 
month.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  oil  industry  may  some  df\.j 
become  an  important  one,  but  present  conditions  are  not  favorable 
to  development  work. 

Crude  Methods  of  Agriculture — Transportation. 

Agricultural  methods  of  this  district  are  still  crude.  The  machete 
is  the  principal  agricultural  instrument.  The  ground,  being  soft 
and  loamy,  is  scarcely  ever  prepared  by  plowing.  The  machete  is 
used  to  cut  away  the  rank  brush  and  to  dig  deep  holes  into  which 
the  grain  is  dropped.  Crows  stealing  the  seed  and  the  destruction 
of  the  maturing  crops  by  wild  animals  constitute  a  problem.  Some 
modern  agricultural  machinery  has  been  imported,  but  difficulties 
have  been  encountered  in  using  it.  The  soil,  having  been  covered 
with  rank  tropical  growth  for  years,  is  full  of  tough  roots  that  dis- 
courage plowing.  It  has  been  found  that  where  bananas  have  been 
planted,  the  rank  growth  of  the  plant  has  smothered  other  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  roots  eventually  rot  and  leave  a  soil  that  can  be  culti- 
vated. Until  there  is  a  market  for  the  bananas,  however,  this  method 
can  hardly  prove  practicable.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  district  affords  a  present  market  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 

Transportation  in  this  district  is  very  unsatisfactory.  There  are 
no  railroads  and  practically  no  wagon  roads.-  A  network  of  livers 
and  .smaller  streams  throughout  the  vState,  most  of  them  terminating 
at  Frontera,  arc  the  principal  means  of  travel,  except  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  where  mules  are  used.  Steam  and  gasoline-powered 
Jboats  ply  more  or  less  regularly  upon  the  larger  streams,  but  the 
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cayiica,  or  haiul-propcllod  log  dugout,  is  a  largo  factor  in  local  trans- 
portation. With  gasoline  at  S-2  cents  United  States  currency  per 
gallon  and  coal  unavailable  the  cost  of  transportation  has  become 
very  serious  and  detrimental  to  trade. 

Shipping  Hampered  by  Lack  of  Harbor  Facilities. 

All  exports,  whether  to  foreign  markets  or  to  other  parts  of  ^lex- 
ico,  niust  be  shipped  by  seagoing  vessels  through  Frontera  or  La- 
guna.  The  former  is  the  logical  and  only  imjiortant  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  this  district.  The  town,  customliouse,  and  whai'ves  lie  on 
the  Grijalva  River  about  5  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  dredged  chan- 
nel, which  once  had  a  depth  of  13  feet,  has  filled  to  4  feet,  and  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  gives  a  maximum  of  9  feet  of  water. 
No  large  vessels  can  now  enter  the  port  but  must  be  loaded  in  the 
open  roadstead  from  barges.  Not  only  is  this  expensive,  consider- 
ing the  7  or  8  mile  tow,  but  causes  gi'eat  loss  of  time,  because  the 
coast  is  subject  to  frequent  and  violent  storms  five  months  of  the 
year.  This  is  one  of  the  serious  handicaps  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
district. 

Twenty-nine  vessels  cleared  from  Frontera  for  the  United  States 
in  1917.  Half  of  them  carried  mahogany.  The  Mexican  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  Orleans  maintains  an  irregular  monthly 
service  between  Frontera  and  New  Orleans,  the  ships  usually  calling 
at  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Puerto,  and  Frontera,  Mexico,  thence  to 
New  Orleans,  but  in  quarantine  season,  from  April  1  to  November  1, 
no  passengers  are  carried.  The  Mexican  -Compania  de  Fomento  del 
Sureste  has  a  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Frontera  and 
other  Mexican  gulf  ports.  These  ships  call  about  twice  a  month,  but 
offer  poor  passenger  accommodations.  About  a  dozen  small  sailing 
vessels  and  motor  boats  run  irregidarly  between  Frontera  and  neigh- 
boring gulf  ports. 

Scarcity  of  Labor. 

Next  to  poor  transportation  facilities  the  scarcity  of  labor  is  the 
largest  factor  contributing  to  the  general  depression  that  has  grown 
more  serious  yearly.  Bjefore  the  Mexican  revolution  of  1910,  engan- 
chada,  or  the  peonage  labor  system,  was  relied  upon  in  this  district. 
After  the  abolition  of  this  system  labor  became  xei'j  scai'ce  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  w'ages.  In  fact,  the  increase  does  not 
seem  to  solve  the  problem,  because  the  laborer's  wants  are  small, 
and  if  he  can  nov.-  earn  enough  in  three  daj's  to  live  on  at  his  former 
standard  of  living,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  changed,  he  does 
not  see  the  necessity  of  working  all  week.  Many  of  the  laborers 
have  found  army  Mfe  more  comfortable.  Orie  planter  in  this  district 
has  endeavored  to  get  laborers  from  the  Canai-y  Islands,  but  has  not 
yet  succeeded.  The  scarcity  of  labor  is  likely  to  prevail  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  readjustment  to  new  conditions  will  necessarily  be  slow. 

At  Frontera  unskilled  la!)or  nov.-  gets  about  $1.30  (United  States 
currency)  per  day  of  eight  hours,  approximately  four  times  the 
wages  paid  several  years  ago. 

A  shortage  of  Mexican  silver  in  this  district  added  to  the  economic 
distress  during  the  last  months  of  1917,  and  a  record  price  of  11  per 
cent  was  paid  in  Jilexican  gold  for  Mexican  silver,  which  was  neces- 
sary for  retail  operations.  This  has  since  been  adjusted  by  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  silver  from  other  parts  of  Mexico  and  gold  and 
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ftihop  arc  ncn-  at  par.  Foreign  exchange  (all  transactions  at  present 
arc  witli  the  United  States)  also  fluctuated  widcl}'.  There  has  been 
no  circulation  of  American  paper  currenc}^  American  gold,  which 
was  accepted  at  $1.00  Mexican  in  the  customhouse  most  of  the  year, 
cventvuilly  rose  to  $2  Mexican,  but  American'  drafts  fell  steadil.y, 
reacliing  a  ratio  of  ^0.58  United  States  to  $1  Mexican  in  December, 
and  have  fallen  even  lower  since.  The  principal  causes  seem  to  be: 
The  increase  in  the  jirice  of  silver;  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
gold  from  the  United  States;  and  the  import  and  export  restrictions 
of  the  United  States  folloAving  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany. 

TTnited  States  Chief  Market  and  Source  of  Supply — Import  Statistics. 

Before  the  European  war  the  United  States,  England,  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany  shared  in  the  trade  of  this  district,  but,  at 
present,  the  United  States  is  practically  the  only  market  and  source 
of  supply.  No  statistics  are  available  for  comparison,  but  after  con- 
ferences Avith  the  leading  importers  it  is  believed  that  the  United 
States  received  about  75  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  normal  times. 
Hardware  and  drugs  constituted  the  chief  imports  from  German}'; 
dress  goods,  hats,  and  wines  from  France  and  Spain;  and  suitings 
and  hardware  from  England.  Sometimes  these  imports  came  direct 
and  sometimes  they  were  purchased  through  distributing  agencies 
in  Mexico  City  or  Vera  Cruz. 

The  principal  articles  imported  in  1017,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, were:  Drugs,  hardware,  cotton  goods,  wines,  shoes,  soap, 
preserves,  animal  oils,  hosiery,  canned  goods,  and  iron  and  steel. 
There  are  no  agencies  in  this  district  for  gathering  statistics  of 
production,  but  Frontera,  being  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict, its  import  and  export  statistics  help  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
trade  and  correspondingly  of  production. 

The  folloAving  table  shows  the  value  in  United  States  currencj''  of 
the  imports  into  Frontera  during  1917 : 


Articles. 


Aluminum 

Animal  fat  products 

Asbestos 

Beer  and  liquors 

]3ools  and  shoes 

Butter  and  cheese 

Candles 

Canned  food  prodticls. . . 

Cinnamon 

Confections 

Copper,  manul'acl  lire  of. . 

Cord;i?e  and  rope 

Cotton  soods 

Clothing,  maniifaciured. 

Crackers 

l>rui,'s  and  cliemieals 

]!!ectrical  supjilifs 

l/arthenwarc 

IC  nLimclware 

Fang 


VaUic. 


Flour 

Gold  and  silver  leaf. . . 

Groceries 

Glassware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron  aiid  steel: 

Unmanufactured. 

Manufactures  of. . 
Leather  Roods 


S532 
2,232 
I,. 5.^5 
7,  341 

17,007 
1,378 

10, 432 

11,.S97 

r.,072 

2,  o:{5 

1,459 

GIO 

18,912 
0,631 
(),9'-(4 

21,726 
(■'52 
1,838 
2,587 
1.290 
8,317 
1,500 
4,4U 
3,599 

21,. 544 

12, 813 

2, 715 
10, 400 
1,095 


Articles. 


Lace 

f^ime 

Linen  goods 

Matches 

Machinery 

Mu,sical  instruments 

Oils: 

Animil 

Vc.s;etable 

Paints  and  vamislies 

Paper,  wluto 

ParasoL; , 

Perfume , 

Preserved  fruits , 

Pitch , 

Soap: 

Common 

Toilet 

S  tationer V  supplies , 

Tin  and  tinware 

Toys 

Velocipedes 

Watches  and  jewelry 

Wire ., 

Wines .' 

Wood,  manufacturers  of 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 

Total , 


Values. 


S93G 
1,199 
3,011 
4,052 
1,310 
602 

13,259 
4,98S 
3,551 

12.144 
0, 97ti 
5,868 

14, 181 
3,936 

11,814 

,5,057 

n.S44 

277 

443 

2,405 

772 

2,185 

17,870 

6,115 

7,011 

8,645 


t 


339, 451 
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Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Tlie  doclared  export  returns  of  this  consulate  for  1917,  compared 
with  those  of  1916,  showed  a  decrease  of  about  39  per  cent  in  value 
of  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Bananas: 

Green bunches. 

Dry pounds . 

Cacao do . . . 

Chide do... 

Coconuts do. . . 

do... 


.do. 


Coffee. 
Copra.. 
Hides: 

Cattle,  dry {PJ^-- 

Cattle,  green {t;^- 

I^eer {^^^^ 

Limes '. do. . . 

Lemons do. . . 

Los^\  ood tons . 

Kubber,  crude pounds. 

Wood: 

Logs- 
Cedar  number. 

Mahogany do. . . 

Lumber,  mahogany f c  e t  b . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


lOli 


Quantity.     Value. 


51,000 


3,200 

1.3,33(5 

1  111,280 

720,708 

14,220 

13,048 
413, 790 
7,7(J4 
333,096 
2,509 
7,054 
18,912 


10, 821 
404,337 


559 
36,887 


$19,281 


Quantity.     Value, 


100 

2,092 

10,  7.SS 

101,494 

8,815 

\    46,554   I 

140,426 

13,405 
1,182 


137,900 
1,147 


341,575. 
457, 603 


36, 870 

405,028 


1,111 


1.3x,032 

577,309 

59, 778 

2,984 

100, 794 

15,228 

410,775 

873 

2,365 

4,.3S4 

31,2.37 

809 

318, 805 


317 

11,877 

537,467 


1,646,444    1,004,891 


S36,615 
40t 


1,4.59 
88,3.3S 
6,341 

6,813 
163, 570 

1,777 

272 

1,578 

29,485 

154, 09y 


10, 129 

450, 820 
52,600 


o  Number. 


b  Board  measure. 


Gross  Exports  from  Frontera  in  1917 — Trade  Conditions, 

The  value  in  United  States  currency  of  the  gross  exports  from 
Frontera  in  1917  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bananas 

Cacao 

Cable  wire 

Coconuts 

ColTee 

Copra 

Fruit: 

Fresh 

Dried 

Hides 

lion  cylinders. 


Va'ue. 


Articles. 


$24,636 
423, 275 

l.ono 

f,301 
141,2.51 

1,402 

7,396 

1,592 

81.223 

'818 


Topr-vyood 

Machinery 

Rubber 

Hum 

Wood: 

Mahogany. .. 

Cedar 

All  other  articles . 


Total . 


Value. 


$108, 689 

4,500 

149, 515 

494 

287,985 

36,0.50 

287 

1,277,474 


The  year  1916  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  unfavorable  one  but  the 
business  depression  of  1917  was  even  worse,  with  little  prospects  for 
improvement  in  1918. 

From  March  nntil  July  is  the  dullest  period  of  the  year  in  this 
district.  The  demand  for  ch'ewood,  which  had  helped  to  alleviate 
the  depression  caused  by  the  discontinuance  of  shipments  of  bananas 
in  1916,  ceased  in  1917.  In  June,  when  ships  of  a  newly  organized 
American  company  began  calling  at  Frontera  for  bananas,  business 
received  a  favorable  impulse,  but  the  operations  proved  imsuccessfnl 
and  were  discontinued.  Mahogany  operations  also  became  active  in 
July  when  the  rains,  swelling  the  streams,  precipitated  tlie  floating 
of  logs  from  the  highlands.    An  unprecedented  flood  in  October 
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caused  havoc  among  the  crops  and  cattle,  and  estimates  of  the  loss 
range  from  35  to  50  per  cent. 

United  States  Export  Restrictions  Affect  Trade. 

The  eti'ect^  of  th.o  export  j'^>strictions  of  the  Unifeed  States  also 
began  to  be  felt  dnrj^ig  the  yqar.  When  the  d.iflicultie.s  of  obtaining 
merchandise  from  the  United- States vbecame, known, 'prices  imme- 
diately rose,  and  in  some  instances,  readied  four  times  their  previous 
record.  In  November,  before  the  local  sugar  crop  was  harvested, 
sugar  retailed  at  a  price  equivalent  to  $0.39  United  States  money  per 
pound.  Flour  reached  a  maximum  equivalent  to  $22.80  United 
States  money  per  98  pound  sack.  Both  prices  eventually  dropped 
about  25  per  cent,  where  they  have  remained. 

Prices  of  native  products  also  increased.  Eggs  reached  the  equiva- 
lent to  $0.60  United  States  currency  per  dozen,  and  potatoes  rose  to 
a  maximum  of  $0.20  United  States  currency  per  pound.  Wearing- 
apparel  also  increased  in  price  and  an  ordinary  quality  of  men's 
shoes  sell  for  the  equivalent  of  $13,20  per  pair. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Economic  Depression. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  has  not  been  responsi- 
ble for  adverse  conditions  here  to  the  extent  that  might  at  first  seem 
apparent.  Economic  depression  reached  an  acute  stage  in  1916,  and 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  labor  shortage.  When  the  European 
Avar  broke  out  and  seagoing  freight  rates  soared  this  district,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  upon  maritime  transportation  as  an  outlet  for  its  trade, 
was  naturally  very  hard  hit.  The  work  of  dredging  the  canal  that 
was  to  make  Frontera  a  deep  water  harbor  was  discontinued  about 
the  same  time,  when  its  advantages  were  most  seriously  needed.  An- 
other contributing  factor  to  the  commercial  distress  of  1917  is  the 
fact  that  the  Chontalpa  district,  the  most  fertile  section  of  the  State, 
has  been  cut  off  from  commercial  intercourse  Viith  the  rest  of  the 
State  by  the  operations  of  bandits. 

MAZATLAN. 

By  Cousul  W.  Ej.  Chapjiinu. 

The  American  consular  district  of  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  comprises  the 
States  of  Sinaloa  and  Nayarit,  the  latter  haAing  been  until  recently 
the  Territory  of  Tepic.  Culiacan  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Sina- 
loa, and  Tepic  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nayarit,  but  these  tow'ns 
and  all  others  in  this  district,  except  Mazatlan.  are  simply  agricul- 
tural and  mining  centers  of  little  commercial  importance. 

Mazatlan,  however,  is  a  commercial  center,  and  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  district,  its  population  being  about  21,000  Culiacan  is  second 
with  abont  13,000.  Mazatlan  has  always  been  a  port  of  call  for 
ocean  vessels  engaged  in  trade  between  west  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  and  Central  and  South  America.  For  many  years  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  a  number  of  tramp 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  brought  mining  machinery,  farming  im- 
plements, and  a  great  variety  of  hardware,  tableware,  notions,  dry 
goods,  etc.,  direct  to  Mazatlan  from  European  countries,  and  carried 
back  full  loads  of  dyewoods.  hides,  textile  fiber,  ores  and  a  few  other 
raAv  commodities. 
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i    , 
Hazatlan  a  Commercial  Center.  "  j 

Mazatlau  is  geojirapliically  well  situated  for  a  conimeirial,  ship-« 
ping,  and  industrial  center.  For  ships  plyin<;  down  this  (-oast  he- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports 
it  is  convenient  of  access  on  both  the  southward  and  the  northward 
journeys,  and  the  cat-go  landed  here  is  distributed  by  smaller  vessels 
up  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California  to  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  La  Paz,  Santa 
•Kosalia,  Guaymas,  Topolobampo,  and  Altata,  and  to  the  south  to 
San  Bias.  Nayarit,  and  Las  Penas,  Jalisco.  Much  of  the  cargo  is 
also  carried  to  numerous  interior  points  by  rail  both  north  and  south 
of  Mazatlan. 

From  the  Sierra  ^ladre  several  rivers  flow  westward  to  the  Pacifi'j 
Ocean,  spreading  out  upon  broad,  rich  valleys,  which  extend  over 
the  long  level  stretch  from  the  foothills  to  the  sea.    Each  of  these 
valleys  is  an  agi-icultural  section  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself. 
Resources  of  Fuerte  River  Valley,  Sinaloa. 

At  Los  Mochis  in  the  Fuerte  River  Valley,  Sinaloa,  is  located  aii 
American  colony  and  an  agricultural  corporation  with  a  large  sugar 
factory  operating  on  the  property.  A  well  laid  out  and  well  main- 
tained irrigation  system  provides  all  the  water  needed  for  this  prop- 
erty, which  extends  for  about  25  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Fuerte  River,  and  is  the  center  of  the  agricultural  district  in  this 
region.  Water  is  pumped  at  two  main  plants,  one  operated  by  steam 
and  the  other  by  Diesel  engines,  connected  to  large  centrifugal 
pumps,  and  is  taken  directly  from  the  Fuerte  River. 

The  presence  of  this  colony,  which  uses  the  most  modern  machinery 
obtainable  for  its  agricultural  operations,  has,  undoubtedly,  gone 
far  toward  educating  the  Mexican  ranchers  in  modern  methods  of 
agriculture  and  thus  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperitv  of  the 
region  and  the  increased  sale  of  American  agricultural  implements. 

The  principal  products  of  this  region  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance:  Sugar  cane,  corn,  tomatoes — nearly  all  of  which  are 
shipped  to  the  United  States — alfalfa,  rice,  garbanzo,  and  vegetables. 
Comparatively  large  quantities  of  cantaloupes  were  formerly  raised 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  but  this  production  was  stopped 
during  the  disturbances  from  1911  to  191G,  with  their  consequent 
interruptions  of  traffic,  and  has  never  been  resumed. 

The  valley  of  the  Fuerte  River  is  better  ])rovided  with  means 
of  transporting  crops  than  most  places  in  Mexico.  The  port  of 
Topolobampo  is  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  provides  a 
comi)lete]y  landlocked  harbor  for  vessels  of  shallow  draft.  The  Kan- 
sas City,  jSIexico  &  Orient  Railway  parallels  the  river  between 
Topolobampo  and  El  Fuerte.  crossing  the  main  line  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  of  Mexico  at  San  Bias,  the  last-mentioned  line  affording 
direct  transportation  to  the  LTnited  States  markets  through  Xogales, 
Ariz. 
Fertility  cf  Ocoroni  River  Valley. 

The  lower  end  of  the  Ocoroni  River  Valley  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
while  the  amount  of  water  available  for  irrigation  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  ground  under  cultivation,  the  wetting  which  the 
ground  receives  during  the  rainy  season,  combined  with  the  overflow 
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from  the  river,  which  usually  leaves  it^  banks  and  floods  the  sur- 
rounding country  at  least  once  a  year,  is  sufficient  for  the  raising 
of  large  crops. 

The  most  important  crop  raised  in  this  valley  is  »arbanzo;  next 
in  importance  are  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  rice,  alfalfa,  melons,  and 
smaller  vegetables.  '        .       '  . 

The  only  transportation  system  serving  this  region  is  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico,  which  line  crosses  the  valley  about  20 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ocoroni  River,  which  flows  into  the 
Sinaloa  River  near  the  town  of  Guasave. 

Sinaloa  River  and  Mocorito  River  Valleys, 

The  two  valleys  of  the  Sinaloa  and  the  Mocorito  Rivers  form  prac- 
tically one  agricultural  region,  and  there  is  no  physical  boundary 
between  them  at  their  lovver  ends,  where  the  principal  agricultural 
development  of  the  region  is  located. 

This  region  is  very  fertile  and  has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  garbanzo,  or  chick-peas,  in  the  past  three  years.  Amer- 
ican methods  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of  American  agricultural 
implements  are  slowly  gaining  in  popularity,  as  the  advantages  of 
these  methods  is  gradually  becoming  apparent. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  rainy  season,  lasting  from  June  to  October, 
and  the  overflows  of  the  two  rivers,  are  the  two  things  most  de]3ended 
upon  for  the  raising  of  crops,  although  there  are  several  small  pri- 
vately owned  pumping  plants  located  on  both  rivers  which  furnish 
sufficient  water  for  winter  crops  on  small  tracts  of  land. 

The  principal  products  of  this  region  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance :  Garbanzo  peas,  corn,  beans,  melons,  and  vegetables. 

The  Cvliacan  River  Valley. 

The  Culiacan  River  valley,  Sinaloa,  embraces  the  valley  of  the 
Culiacan  River  and  those  of  its  tributaries,  the  Humaya  and  Tama- 
zula  Rivers,  and  is  probably  the  most  highly  developed  agricultural 
region  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa. 

The  region  is  served  by  several  small  privately  owned  irrigation 
systems,  as  well  as  one  large  system  installed  by  the  Sinaloa  Land 
Co.,  and  which  has  its  intake  at  the  town  of  Culiacan  and  provides 
water  for  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  valley,  the  largest  of  wliich  is 
the  sugar  plantation  of  the  Almada  Sugar  Refineries  Co.,  ^outh 
America. 

The  Ferrocarril  Occidental  de  Mexico,  a  railroad  running  from 
Culiacan  to  the  port  of  Altata,  furnishes  transportation  between 
points  in  the  valley  and  connects  with,  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico  at  the  first-named  point.  Owing  to  the 
class  of  rolling  stock  and  the  character  of  the  roadbed  of  the  first- 
named  railroad,  however,  there  is  no  interchange  of  cars  between  the 
two  lines,  and  all  shipments  from  points  on  the  Occidental  de  Mexico 
to  points  on  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,'  and  vice  versa,  must  be 
transferred  at  Culiacan. 

The  principal  products  of  the  region  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance :  Sugar  cane,  corn,  l^eans,  rice,  alfalfa,  tomatoes  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States,  melons  and  vegetables,  and  sisal  hemp. 
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Possibilities  of  the  San  lorenzo  Valley,  Sinaloa. 

Except  for  the  Eedo  Sugar  Co.'.s  plantiition  at  Eldorado,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  and  some  comparatively  ymall  ranches  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  the  San  Lorenzo  Valley  has  been  de\eloped 
very  little  as  yet,  althoiioh  it  is  rich  in  possibilities. 

The  flow  of  the  San  Lorenzo  Kiver  is  usually  sufficient  to  furnish 
watel-  for  the  greater  part  of  the  land  which  is  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  systems  and  that  of 
the  Eedo  Sugar  Co.,  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  liberal 
supply  of  Avater.  The  irrigation  sj'stem  of  the  Redo  Co.  is  ample 
for  their  needs,  and  the  .system  itself  and  the  management  of  the 
plantation  and  tlie  sugar  factory  are  modern  in  every  respect. 

The  region  is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road of  Mexico,  which  crosses  the  river  near  the  town  of  Quila. 

The  principal  crops  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Sugar 
cane,  corn,  beans,  rice,  melons,  tomatoes  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  vegetables,  and  sisal  hemp. 
Kegion  North  of  Mazatian  Prosperous. 

The  northern  portion  of  this  consular  district,  embracing  that  part 
of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  lying  north  of  ^lazatlan,  has  entered  upon 
an  era  of  prosperity  never  laiown  heretofore,  even  in  the  days  when 
peace  and  absolute  personal  guaranties  were  the  rule.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  garbanzo  and  tomato  growing  industries,  which  have 
done  more  to  bring  about  a  better  knowledge  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  usages  as  practiced  in  the  United  States  than  anything 
else,  have  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  this  condition. 
The  ready  acceptance  of  American  money  at  the  conventional  ex- 
change rate — two  for  one — in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State 
has  provided  a  medium  of  exchange  which  is  lacking  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  district,  and  indeed  in  the  major  part  of  the  Republic; 
and  the  abundant  crops  of  corn,  which  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
for  local  consumption  and  have  permitted  the  expoi'tation  of  large 
qu.antities  to  points  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  at  prices  never 
heard  of  heretofore,  have  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ranchers,  large  and 
small,  more  actual  cash  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  get  possession 
of  before. 

Xaturally  this  condition  has  been  reflected  in  the  general  business 
conditions  of  the  countr}',  and  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  of  all  com- 
modities, due  to  war  conditions,  tliere  has  been  a  greater  demand  for 
articles  of  American  production,  principally  agricultural  implements, 
clothing,  and  shoes>  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

This  condition  has,  however,  been  somewhat  changed  by  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  of  securing  Ameri- 
can goods  without  the  trouble  of  securing  export  licenses  for  the 
same;  by  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  trailing  with  firms  which 
might  appear  on  the  American  enem^y  trading  list;  and  by  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  put  into  circulation 
a  new  issue  gf  paper  money  which  must  be  accepted  in  settlement  of 
all  debts. 
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Exports  from  Mazatlan  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  enumerates  the  declared  exports  from  the 
Mazatlan  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  j'ear  1917, 
together  with  a  comparison  with  1916 : 


Articles. 


Bullion: 

Gold ounces. 

Silver do... 

Coffee poauds. 

Concentrates: 

Gokl ounces. 

Silver do . . . 

Coquito  uuts pounds. 

Deer  skins do. . . 

Fish: 

Drv do... 

Sa't do... 

Fustic  wood do. . . 

Garbanzo do. . . 

Hides do... 

Ixt'e do... 

Ore: 

Copper do . . . 

Go'd ounf^es. 

Lead pounds . 

Silver ounces. 

Preci))itates: 

Gold do... 

Silver do . . . 

Rubber pounds. 

Shrimp,  dried do... 

Sugar do... 

Tomatoes do. . . 

Wax do. . . 

All  other 


Total. 


Quantity.        Value 


40,958 
n,  865, 815 


Ri)7 

67,144 

627, H64 

66, 701 

1,901 

166,274 
1,112,461 
l,497,i:iS 
2,41:^,998 
3,265,800 

113,282 

1,321 

201,705 

112,210 

569 

114,680 
17,422 
487, 498 
144,000 
&53,8r,3 
50,919 


*S4S,413 
1,125,215 


18,626 
40,729 
38,  K}9 
24,385 

1,320 
10,909 
17.010 
107,614 
593,092 
65,754 

24,200 
28,349 

7,88-1 
80,041 

12,393 
70,432 

5,128 
70,530 

2,728 
24,359 
12,271 
455,531 


.3,685,752 


1917. 


Quantitj'.        Value 


35, 586 

104,049 

1,.588 
156,1.59 
44,440 
24, 801 

28, 176 
123,648 
457,696 
262,506 
1,406,765 
2,150,516 

261,109 

3,067 

181 : 553 

195,952 

1,061 
184,859 

6,8.58 

882,415 

936,518 

2,900,898 

8,487 


87.83,571 

1,439.391 

10, 797 

33,788 

120,364 

2,020 

11.466 

1,830 

7,304 

11,045 

13,686 

377, 615 

305, 742 

77, 072 
61,972 
14,300 
142, 123 

21,721 

128.086 
1,822 
105,273 
72,366 
69..^95 
2,105 
72,902 


3,887,956 


The  total  amount  of  garbanzo  or  chick-peas  shipped  from  this 
consular  district  in  1917  was  17,270,440  pounds,  valued  at  $863,522. 
The  total  amount  of  tomatoes  shipped  from  the  entire  district  in 
1917  was  approximately  6,160,000  pounds,  valued  at  $154,000.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  garbanzo  shipped  to  the  United  States  is 
transshipped  to  Spain  and  Cuba. 

Imports — Articles  Admitted  Free.  ' 

The  needs  of  the  district  in  cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  goods,  the 
better  classes  of  shoes,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  fuel  oils, 
lubricating  oils,  automobiles,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  foodstuffs  not  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  soap-making  materials,  drugs,  medicines,  raw 
cotton,  and  many  other  commodities  formerly'  imported  in  lai'go 
quantities  from  Europe,  liave  all  been  imported  from  the  United 
States  during  1917. 

The  following  10  most  important  articles  of  prime  neces.^ity 
were  admitted  free  of  duty  at  the  close  of  the  year  1917:  Corn,  beans, 
rice,  potatoes,  sugar,  flour,  cereals,  lard,  barley,  and  coffee. 

A  few  of  the  other  articles  admitted  free  of  duty  were  as  follows: 
Automobiles,  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds.  Smith  "  f  orm-a- 
triicks,"  tractors,  repair  parts  for  agricultural  implements,  pipe  for 
irrigation  systems,  pumps,  industrial  electrical  equipment,  all  classes 
of  vehicles  except  funeral. 
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Cattle  Raising — Methods  Not  Scientific. 

The  kinds  of  •li^e  stock  raifc<'(l  in  this  consuhir  dibtriot  are,  iii  the 
order  of  their  importance,  as  follows:  Hogs,  cattle,  mules,  horses, 
and  goats.     Sheep  arc  almost  nnlcnown,  in  this  district. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  raise  hogs  on  a  large' scale,  hut  every  janch, 
large  and  small,  has  its  herd  of  hogs,  which  are  either  killed  for 
homo  consumption  or  are  sold  to  local  butchers.  The  greater  part  of 
the  meat  is  "wasted,  as  the  curing  of  the  meat  is  next  to  impossible  in 
this  climate. 

Cattle  are  not  fed  before  being  killed  for  the  market,  but  are  taken 
direct  from  the  range.  Even  the  feeding  of  milch  cows  is  a  rarity. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  cattle  are  generally  small  in  size  and  arc 
not  fat  when  killed,  as  they  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  at  least 
two  months  in  the  dry  season.  The  same  may  be  said  of  milch  cows, 
which,  for  lack  of  milk-producing  fodder,  usually  give  little  milk 
containing  a  small  amount  of  butter  fat.  Yery  fcAv  of  the  native 
ranchers  have  ever  taken  any  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their 
stock  by  breeding  or  by  furnishing  them  sufficient  food  to  allow  of 
their  full  development.  The  importation  of  blooded  cattle  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe  is  very  expensive  business  and  entails  con- 
siderable risk,  as  the  sudden  change  of  climate  is  ver}'  hard  on  the 
animals  and  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  their  con- 
tracting fatal  diseases  sifter  arrival,  even  if  they  do  not  die  en  route. 

As  in  the  case  of  cattle,  horse  and  mule  raising  is  not  conducted  in 
a  systematic  or  scientific  manner.  Bands  of  mares  are  allowed  to 
run  free  on  the  range,  and  the  colts  are  caught  and  broken  as  needed. 

Goats  arc  raised  in  small  numbers.    They  are  required  principally 
for  their  milk  and  hides,  and  as  their  raising  entails  no  expense 
whatever,  are  more  or  less  community  property  in  the  small  hill 
ranches. 
Steamsiiip  Facilities. 

The  port  of  Mazatlan  is  served  by  two  American  steamship  lines 
which  make  regular  calls  at  this  port  and  run  between  the  Central 
American  ports  and  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego, 
Cal.  There  is  also  one  Norwegian  steamer  "  making  regular 
calls  at  the  ports  mentioned.  The  American  steamers  call  at  San 
Bias,  Nayarit.  only  when  cargo  is  to  be  taken  on  or  discharged. 

There  are  at  present  two  lines  of  small  vessels  operating  under 
the  ^Sfexican  flag  between  this  port  and  Guaymas,  La  Paz,  Santa 
Rosalia,  San  Bias,  JManzanillo,  Salina  Cruz,  and  xVcapulco.  These 
are  vessels  of  less  than  500  tons,  and  small  gas  schooners.  Besides 
the  vessels  above  mentioned,  there  are  about  20  sail  and  gas  schoon- 
ers in  the  tra^e  between  Mazatlan  and  the  smaller  ports  in  this  and 
the  neighboring  States. 
Popularity  of  Automobiles  and  Motor  Trucks — Tractors. 

Automol)iies  and  motor  trucks  have  become  very  ])opular  here,  es- 
pecially since  the  introduction  of  a  popular  low-])riced  American 
automobile.  There  were  probably  20  or  25  automobiles  in  the  dis- 
trict at  the  end  of  1915  and  about' 350  at  the  end  of  1917.  While  the 
low-priced  cars  lead  in  ))opulari(y,  a  great  many  people  are  now 
purchasing  cars  of  better  appearance  and  higher  power.  ISlexico 
will  be  an  important  market  for  American  automobiles  after  the  war, 
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as  their  use  is  continually  gaining  in  popularitj'.  Many  automobile 
stage  lines  have  been  cstal)lished,  even  over  the  roughest  rcsads  of 
the  country,  and  after  months  of  experiment  there  seems  to  be  no 
tendency  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  old  horse  and  mule  stages.  The 
importation  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  Mexican  Govcniment,  wliich  has  removed  the  import  duty 
on  these  articles  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Motor  trucks  are  largely  an  experiment  as  yet,  the  conditions  of 
the  country  not  allowing  of  lieavy  investments  of  any  kind.  Most 
of  the  trucks  imported  to  date  have  not  been  of  sufficiently  heavy 
construction  to  allow  of  their  satisfactoiy  use  on  the  imimproved 
country  roads. 

Tractors  of  various  kinds  are  slowly  coming  into  use.  The  most 
popular  and  those  which  appear  best  suited  for  the  country  are  of 
the  caterpillar  type,  though  tractors  of  other  types  have  been  giving 
verj^  good  satisfaction  in  certain  localities.  The  most  progressive 
ranchers  are  convinced  of  the  utility  and  economy  of  tractors  and 
purchases  of  the  same  are  limited  only  by  the  generally  poor  financial 
conditions  of  the  country. 

Dyewood  Industry  Temporary. 

This  industry,  at  least  as  regards  the  shipment  of  logwood  and 
fustic  to  tlie  United  States,  is' new  on  this  coast.  Previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  small  amounts  of  these  woods  Avere 
shi})ping  as  return  cargoes  on  steamers  plying  between  the  w^st  coast 
of  Mexico  and  Europe,  but  as  the  haul  to  New  York  is  a  very  long 
one,  and  most  of  the  distance  by  rail,  the  Mexican  west  coast  wms 
never  able  to  compete  with  the  east  coast  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Since  1916,  however,  several  million  pounds  of  these 
woods  have  been  shipped  fi'om  points  in  Sinaloa  to  New  York,  and 
the  cutting  of  this  wood  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  men  at  wages  higher  than  they  had  ever  received  before. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  industry  will  ever  be  an  important  one, 
however,  as  the  distance  to  mai'ket  is  excessively  great.  Only  in  the 
event  of  the  establishment  of  large  dye  manufacturing  establish- 
ments on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  would  this  business 
become  more  than  a  temporary  one.  Moreover,  most  of  the  dye- 
wood  near  the  railway  has  been  cut  away,  leaving  much  of  the  wood 
now  shipped  to  be  transported  on  the  backs  of  burros  sometimes  as 
far  as  20  miles. 

Popularity  of  American  Dress  and  Furnishing  Goods. 

American  men's  shoes  have  been  popular  in  ]Moxico  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  cutting 
off  shipments  from  Europe  that  American  women's  'shoes,  men's 
furnishings  of  all  kinds,  and  American  dress  goods  became  popular, 
at  least  in  this  consular  district.  American  styles  in  women's  cloth- 
ing have  been  followed  by  the  better  classes  for  some  time,  but  the 
men's  clothing,  up  to  the  period  mentioned,  were  usually  modeled 
on  Euro])ean  styles. 

While  this  condition  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  forced  on  the 
JMexicans,  who  arc  obliged  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  the  better 
grade  of  furnishings  and  for  their  fashion  models,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  nothing  but  satisfaction  with  American  goods  and  styles 
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is  expressed  by  all  classes.  This  state  of  mind  is  so  general  that 
it  Avas  made  the  subject  of  an  editorial  by  a  pro-German  editor  ol 
one  of  the  local  newspapers.  He  discussed  the  subject  at  great 
length,  deploring  the  fact  that  the  people  of  all  classes  looked  upon 
American  shoe?,  suits,  idresses,  and  styl,es  as  being  the  on,ly  ones  con- 
sidered fit  for  people, )vho  wis^i,ed  to  t>ppear  well  dressed.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  tliis  satisfaction  Avith  American  goods  will  continue  to 
exist.. and  may  even  become  greater  as  America^i  manufacturers  be- 
come more  experienced  in  the  export  business  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  of  their  patrons  in  foreign  countries. 

Schools  Being-  Established. 

The  necessit}^  for  good  schools  and  plenty  of  them  is  fully  realized 
by  the  Mexican  people  as  a  whole.  While  the  school  system  estab- 
lished some  years  ago  has  naturally  been  completely  disorganized, 
tlie  matter  of  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  larger  towns  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this  consular  district,  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  since  1916,  the  first  year  since 
1910  in  which  political  conditions  allowed  the  authorities  to  give  the 
merited  attention  to  the  matter. 

Primary  and  grammar  schools  have  been  established  in  practically 
all  of  the  towns  m  Sinaloa  with  a  population  of  500  or  more,  and  the 
matter  of  establishing  primary  schools  in  smaller  places  is  novv  re- 
ceivijig  much  attention.  A  normsd  school  located  in  Culiacan,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  is  now  educating  numbers  of  yonng  women, 
who  are  to  undertake  instruction  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades. 
Popularity  of  American  Motion-Picture  Films. 

American  motion-picture  films,  like  other  American  products, 
would  he  a  much  more  popular  item  than  they  are  at  i^resent  were 
it  not  for  the  lack  of  foresight  of  a  great  many  of  the  companies 
sending  films  here  to  be  exhibited.  The  familiar  border  scenes, 
which  .Almost  always  shoAV  Mexicans  as  the  villains,  have  time  after 
time  been  sent  here  to  w^ound  the  feelings  of  a  very  sensitive  people. 
The  reaction  after  the  exhibition  of  a  film  of  this"^  kind  is  naturally 
very  great,  and  the  popularity  of  American  films  suffers  as  a  conse- 
queiic^.  Films  with  inserts  \vritten  in  English,  or  any  language 
other  than  Spanish,  leave  a  bad  impression,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  audience  to  follow  the  sense  of  the  plot  and  the  picture  falls  flat. 
It  has  been  noted  that  lately  the  greater  part  of  the  American  films 
sent  to  Mazatlan  for  exhibitions^have  had  the  captions  written  in 
Spanish  or  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

American  films  are  popular  principally  on  account  of  the  clearness 
of  the  picture  projected,  their  superiority  to  European  films  being 
very  marked  in  this  respect.  Otherwise,  the  European  films  are  on 
a  par  with  American  films  in  the  estimation  of  the  Mexican  public. 
It  is,  of  course,  useless  for  American  film  makers  to  send  for  exhibi- 
tion in  Mexico  films  which  are  of  no  special  interest  to  any  but  Amer- 
icans. Comic  and  melodramatic  films  are  the  most  popular  with  the 
public  as  a  whole,  and  some  of  the  first  of  the  film  serials  made  in 
the  United  States  have  recently  been  exhibited  here  with  great 
success. 
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PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

By  Vice  Consul  William  P.  Blocker,  July   19. 

In  comparison  with  previous  years  since  the  revohition,  the  year 
1917  was  far  more  ])rospeious.  attributed  to  the  more  peaceful  condi- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  n.'placement  of  fiat  Mexican  currency  by 
the  old  original  standard  currency  of  the  country.  Both  of  these 
important  changes  in  the  situation  did  much  to  better  the  economic 
and  commercial  conditions  of  the  district.  The  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial situation  might  have  been  considered  as  reaching  its  normal 
stage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  continued  drought  that  existed  through- 
out the  States  of  Coahiiila,  Sonora,  and  Chihuahua. 

large  Wheat  Crop — Coal  Mines  Reopened. 

However,  considerable  acreage  was  in  cultivation  and  a  large 
Avheat  crop,  as  compared  with  previous  j^ears,  was  planted.  The  corn 
crop  at  the  close  of  1917  was  still  predicted  to  be  rather  discouraging, 
but  this  was  offset  by  the  unofficial  statistics  of  an  estimate  of  2,615,- 
503  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  harvested. 

Cotton  raising  fell  short  for  the  year  on  account  of  the  pink  boll- 
worm  making  its  appearance  in  the  Laguna  district,  which  rather 
intimidated  many  of  the  planters  to  the  effect  that  they  abstained 
from  planting  cotton,  and  in  lieu  thereof  planted  wheat,  w^hich  ac- 
counts for  the  bumper  wheat  crop  of  the  State,  inasmuch  as  a  §ood 
l^art  of  it  was  raised  in  that  section. 

The  stock  raisers  did  not  produce  many  cattle  in  1917,  as  they 
were  busy  restocking  the  ranch  lands  with  imported  cattle  from  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  herds  70  per  cent  for 
the  coming  year  of  1918. 

The  most  important  of  the  industries  of  the  district  was  the  re- 
opening of  the  coal  mines,  which  have  been  practically  idle  for  the 
past  four  years.  They  have  again  reached  considerable  output,  and 
l^romise  to  make  a  good  showing  for  the  year  1918.  The  commercial 
movement  of  fuel  (coal  and  coke)  was  practically  nil  during  1917, 
for  the  reason  that  the  country  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  suid- 
plied  to  warrant  the  resumption  of  commercial  transactions  on  a 
large  scale;  hence  it  may  be  said  that  during  that  time  there  was  but 
little  commercial  demand  for  fuel  in  Mexico.  The  principal  mines 
liad  been  taken  over  by  the  Mexican  Government  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  coal  produced  was  taken  almost  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  the  railroads — also  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Government. 

In  the  latter  part  of  191G  some  of  the  mines  were  returned  to  their 
owners,  an^l  prej^arations  were  begim  for  rehabilitating  the  prop- 
erties, which  Avork  is  still  going  on.  A  good  nnuty  of  the  smelters 
and  industrial  plants  began  to  resume  operations,  and  the  demand 
for  fuel,  especially  coke,  grew  with  and  even  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  aggregate  coal  production  of  the  district  in  1917  climbed  from 
30  per  cent  of  the  normal  coal  tonnage  and  no  coke,  to  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  normal  coal  figures  and  55  per  cent  of  the  coke  output." 
The  normal  production  of  coal  is  85,000  metric  tons  per  month,  and 
tlie  present  output  is  about  3G,000  metric  tous  per  month.  The  normal 
output  of  coke  is  28.500  metric  tons  per  month,  and  the  present  is 
15,500  tons  per  month. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pi\odiictioii  is  still  far  belo-\v  normal, 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Extensive  improvements  and  instaHa- 
tions  are  being  effected  at  nearly  all  tlie  mines.  The  only  fear  aboul 
further  increa.'res  in  tc^mage  is  the  inability  of  the  raih'oads  to  move 
the  fuel.  "I  •  '^  V 

The  present  Output  does  not  satisfy itlie  consumption;  this  applies 
particularly  th  coke. 'the  defii-it  being 'importec!'  from  the  Uliited 
Statesi^ 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States, 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  in  Mexican  currency  (at 
normal  exchange  the  ^lexican  dollar  is  worth  $0.4985  United  States 
gold)  of  the  principal  products  invoiced  through  the  Piedras  Negras 
consulate  for  the  United  States  during  the  years  191G  and  1917 : 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.       Value 


Quantity.        Value 


36,136 
1,938 
15,349 

146, S83 
7,0S0 


Animab head. 

Bones tons. 

Cotlon<:eed do . . . 

Cottonseed: 

Oil gallons. 

Products tons. 

Films,  motion feat. 

Guayule pounds. .  |    2, 550, 497 

Hides  and  skins do 535,863 

Ixtlc tons..!  9,495 

Ore:  | 

Antimony do 05 

Lead do.... 4  4,691 

Zinc do....  I  24,507 

Pecans pyunds..!    2,477,420 

Quicksilver do....  9,300 

Scrap: 

Brass do....  2,529 

Iron tons 

Wax,  vegetable pounds. .  87, 101 

Wool... '..-. do.... I        270,403 

Another \.l I 


i:957, 29S 
54,686 
981,3:32 

132,515 
311,479 


79,279 
263 


$1,389,03-) 
12,483 


2,033,928 

845, 950 

1,303,686 

1,803 

328,040 

1,487,450 

402,314 

23, 125 

:i20 


24,220 
101,934 

883,467 


382,  .560 

11,3:38 

10,000 

2,615,720 

628,4.53 

4, 828 

1,793 

1,455 

1,793 

16^1,233 

14,. 303 

117,255 
712 

52,668 
138,147 


Total,  Mexican  .standard  currency. 
Total,  United  States  currency 


9,850,553 
4,913,492 


520, 1383 
638,292 
3,010 
1,393,691 
605, 867 
719,255 

867,30! 

105,885 

1,050,723 

31,872 

25,253 

32,933 
18,515 
22,485 
68,492 
100,593 

7,618,111 
3,797,023 


The  returned  American  goods  in  191G  amounted  to  $19,701  in 
Mexican  currency,  and  in  1917  to  $17,554  Mexican  currencj^ 

Consulate  at  Saltillo  and  Agency  at  Torreon  Closed. 

During  the  entire  years  of  1916  and  1917  the  consulate  at  Saltillo, 
Coahuila,  and  the  consular  agency  at  Torreon  were  closed;  the  figures 
therefore  involve  considerable  business  which  did  not  originate  in 
the  Piedras  Negras  district.  This  i  ;  particularly  true  of  ixtle  and 
guayule. 

The  decrease  in  exports  from  the  Piedras  Negras  consular  district 
for  the  year  1917  as  compared  with  191G  may  .be  attributed  to  the 
scarcity  of  many  foods,  the  embargoes  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  as  well  as  certain  prohibitive  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Government. 

The  district,  as  heretofore,  is  largely  dependent  u])on  the  Ameri- 
can border  for  its  supplies,  both  wholesale  and  retail;  consequently 
American  standards  are  very  prominent,  probably  more  so. than  in 
any  other  part  of  ISIexico  except  other  border  vicinities. 
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Credits  and  Shipments. 

The  Eagle  Pass  banks  handle  practically  all  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  district  and  are  fully  competent  to  give  financial 
ratings.  Since  the  revolution,  and  especially  since  the  present  war,  it 
has  not  been  customary  to  grant  credit  to  Mexican  merchants,  but  on 
the  other  hand  American  exporters  have  practically  educated  the 
trade  to  where  goods  are  shipped  f.  o.  b.  Eagle  l\ass,  and  the  payment 
of  duties,  etc.,  is  left  to  the  Mexican  purchaser.  Likewise  goods  pur- 
chased b}'  American  dealers  on  the  American  border  are  made  f.  o.  b. 
Eagle  Pass,  with  the  Mexican  seller  paying  all  of  the  export  duties 
and  other  charges. 
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